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fifty-four pages. After a brief introduction tracing the events since the 
first conference he tells of the assembling of the second on October 22, 
1901, in the City of Mexico. The names of the members are given, then 
follows a study of its deliberations and results, with reference, especially, 
to arbitration and commercial intercourse. It decided before adjourning 
that another conference should occur five years later. 

Chapter four, in fifty-four pages, treats in like manner the third con- 
ference, which met in July, 1906, at Eio de Janeiro. After quoting the 
address of welcome by the Brazilian foreign minister he tells of the 
choice of the late Dr. Nabuco as president and of Secretary Root as 
honorary president and of the conspicuous part they took in the work of 
the conference. 

Chapter five devotes fifty-eight pages to the development of the idea 
after the third conference, noting especially the influence of Pan-America 
at the Hague Conference ; the organization of Central America, and the 
Central American peace conference at Washington. 

The sixth and last chapter, of thirty-five pages, reviews the growth of, 
and emphasizes the importance of the Pan-American idea and shows its 
significance for Europe. 

The book is decidedly journalistic in tone. The author cites as his 
principal source of information technical international law journals and 
kindred publications in English, French, German, and Spanish. Articles 
in the various numbers of the American Journal of International Law 
constitute no inconsiderable number of the list of authorities. 

The index is defective, being merely a list of names of persons. How- 
ever, a very full analytical table of contents renders an index less 

essential. 

Wm. E. Manning. 



Air Sovereignty. By Dr. J. F. Lycklama a Nijehclt. The Hague: 
Martinus Mjhoff. 1910. pp. viii, 86. 

This book is written in support of the theory that States have full 
sovereignty to an unlimited height in the airspace over their terrtories, 
and that this sovereignty can be abridged only by treaty. The author 
seeks to justify the theory by legal analogy and philosophic discussion. 
He deems its affirmative establishment to be of great practical im- 
portance, in order to avoid, at the outset, differences of opinion and 
possibly friction over a new problem affecting all states. 
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The necessity for sustained argument upon a principle which, in the 
absence of modern scientific developments, would have appeared axio- 
matic is to be found in the doctrine of the freedom of the airspace sup- 
ported by certain Continental jurists, when aviation first began to receive 
attention in respect of its legal aspects. The freedom or free access 
principle was finally adopted by the Institute of International Law at its 
Ghent session in 1906, by a majority of fourteen to nine. It seems to 
have been suggested, or at least justified, by remarks of certain jurists 
such as Wheaton and Bluntschli, ante-dating the period of progress in 
aerial navigation. Though somewhat broadly expressed, these early dicta 
must be viewed as applicable to the air as an element rather than to the 
airspace as such. 

With the continued' strides made in the art has come a realizing sense 
of the significance of the freedom theory, especially in some of the less 
powerful and smaller states which hitherto have been assisted in safe- 
guarding their territorial integrity by peculiarities in land conformation. 
In this category belongs the author's native country, the Netherlands; 
countries of mountainous conformation, such as Switzerland, occupy a 
like situation. The attitude of such states toward the airspace abutting 
their territories might very well be conceived as expressed in the phrase : 
" 'Tis a small thing, but mine own." 

The author considers seriatim the various analogies advanced in sup- 
port of the freedom theory, such as those between the airspace and the 
sea, the maritime belt, international rivers, and ports and gulfs, and in 
each instance seeks to prove that they are not controlling. He objects to 
deducing a right of access from the necessities of international inter- 
course, because that would result equally in a modification of sovereignty 
over the land. 

In further support of the main theme, the municipal law of various 
countries relating to the airspace is reviewed and the conclusion is drawn 
that as the owner of the land has also a right in the airspace, the state 
must have deemed itself possessed of an unqualified sovereignty over all 
of it. Whatever we may think of this reasoning, its continuation becomes 
puerile when the game laws applicable to flying birds are cited in order 
to demonstrate that the state views its sovereignty as continuing up to 
the skies. 

A more interesting portion of the book deals with the consequences of 
the sovereignty theory, especially in respect of states whose general 
sovereignty has been limited. Thus Montenegro is inhibited by the 
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Treaty of Berlin from maintaining a navy and a serious question might 
arise as to its right to maintain an aerial force for manoeuvering over 
the sea as well as over the land. 

The book serves to stimulate thought on a question which has attained 
importance by reason of the failure of the International Congress of 
June, 1910, to arrive at any conclusions and its further failure to meet 
in November, 1910, as arranged, perhaps by reason of differences over 
this very question. 

It would be unkind to refer too critically to the English of the book. 
The author was probably seeking a more extended range of readers when 
he essayed a medium other than his native tongue. But except where it 
has resulted in obscurity, his courage is commendable. 

Arthur K. Kuhn. 



The Great Illusion. By Norman Angell. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1910. pp. 388. 

This book is being given wide circulation. It appears from the an- 
nouncement at the beginning that it is being published simultaneously 
in London, New York, Paris, Leipsic, Copenhagen, Madrid, Borga (Fin- 
land), Leyden, Turin, Stockholm, and Tokio. The author, as the 
preface shows, is "of English birth," but has "passed his youth and 
early manhood in United States, having acquired American citizenship 
there." 

The occasion for the publication of the book is the increase of arma- 
ment on the part of Germany and Great Britain, and the mutual hostili- 
ity provoked by this action. The author asserts (p. 4) that in each 
country there is a " smaller party, regarded for most part as dreamers 
and doctrinaires, who propose disarmament by agreement"; but that 
there is a " larger and more practical party who are quite persuaded that 
the present state of rivalry and recurrent irritation is bound to cul- 
minate in an armed conflict, which, by definitely reducing one or the 
other of the parties to a position of manifest inferiority, will settle the 
thing for at least some time." The pacifist propaganda, which is based 
on altruism, the author considers to be inadequate to the occasion, be- 
cause the average man is actuated by self-interest and believes that self- 
interest requires war. He says (p. 12) : 

The common man feels that he is obliged to accept the world as he finds it, 
that trouble and warfare in on© form or another are one of the conditions of life, 



